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since DIALOGUF, for a fellow to be obliged to carry round his {ed home, scattering flakes of snow began to fall, 


better Subscriber. Look here! there is a new head to the thick winter dressin summertime. His mother, | and dinner was hardly finished when the ground 
f ‘ athe ss ‘ . | . . , . 
which Companion. What are those Children doing in the who remembered the last April, and those which | was all white with snow. They were glad to see 


take Picture 2 | had gone before, better than he did, begged him \a bright fire rekindled in the grate. ‘ Dear 
epen- lite - . + ° —— . ° . . . ~ 
‘ _ Editor. A little girl has just received her Compan- | t be patient. She did not dare take off his | me,” said Frank, “here is an end to all our fun. 
re that on, and is sitting beside her Mother, reading it to her— | Winter dress quite so suddenly, and perhaps be-!1 had determined to work in the garden all the 
is hon- when her brother who was playing hoop, tells her sister fore night he would not fe el ittoothick. Frank, | afternoon and I thought we should not have 

; . nai who was really a sensible boy, though a little |any more winter. This tiresome snow will kill 

who was playing with her doll, that the “Companion | . . ’ : ie, 
eae ; .., \ilmpatient, took her advice, chose a shady cor- | all my snow-drops and crocuses, and I really do 

Stan has come,” and the Boy holds his hoop and the Girl : ; ; a acl sPge 
Igio tag san ihtel Died Bilan & tt A us Onn ner of the piazza, and seated himself quietly | believe we shall never have any summer at all. 
as 8 solds her doll, w ey listen to the story that their . ee ee gee ‘ : 
pig a See Ae Te 7 down to read Keeper’s Travels in Search of his; ‘*Do not be uneasy, my dear boy,” said. his 
th sister is reading. , ; Master. This occupation tended to make the | father; ‘all in good time; these late snows are 
ail her herr: he 7 > leaves y, } : . ° ~~ * hy 
mages Subscriber. What are those leaves round The Youth’s | weather seem cooler, and the time passed quick- | said to be very beneficial to the ground. There 
DU Most ) 


Companion? _ly until the hour for school. He then laid away }is a common saying that “ Spring snow is the 


oe Editor. The wreath round The Youth’s is the Olive his Keeper, took his satchel, and marched off, | poor man’s manure.” A few hours hot sun will 
Branch denoting Peacr—that round Companion is a accompanied by his brother George. They | melt itaway. It will sink softly into the ground. 
wreath of oak leaves, denoting Srrenetu. The wreath; reached school safely after a pleasant walk, | Your snow-drops and crocusses will not mind it 


: - _ ‘ | ‘ ° i 
% over the heads of the children is a branch of the Muiti- | which was enlivened by the songs of the birds. | a bit, but look all the brighter for it; and I dare 








sone flora Rose vine, which may denote Fauttrunness,| Lhe robins were in great numbers chirping | say to-morrow you will be able to work in your 
the fo Hew doveu like the ue lead? ;about. They seemed to be talking over the ; garden.—Book of the Seasons. 
sedis : ,events of the winter. Some of them probably 








told their companions how they thought, last 
winter, that they would not go away to seek a 
warmer climate, but would stay about this spot, | 
and see if they could not pick up crumbs and 
'seeds enough to maintain them through the win- 
ter. But it became very cold; some of their 
most hardy friends died near them. The snow 
fell, and they had barely time, by using their 
| wings with all the skill in their power, to reach 
in season a warm region; and they had resolved 
never again to attempt to pass the winter in this 
cold climate. Others congratulated themselves ‘*No,” said her father, “that is a noisy play, 
on having been very diligent and successful in! and I do not feel like a noisy play just now. 
rearing their Jast summer’s brood, and having We'll play college.” r 
| early in the autumn got through their summer’s| « Play” college?” said George. “O,1 don’t 
work. They were therefore ready to take an | know how to play college.” 
early flight. They had observed carefully the ‘But I will tell you. You shall be the class, 
sky, and their instinct told them that the winter | and [ will be the Professor of Philosophy. The 
| was to begin early. They had some conversa- > 
tion with a flock of wild geese, as they flew over; 
and the geese, who were always considered very | 
wise about the weather, told them that birds who 
{wished to avoid a chill, had better be on their 
way south as soon as possible. For these rea- 
sons they had taken flight early, had been able 


NARRATIVE. 
PLAYING COLLEGE, 

Anna and George were one evening playing 
around the fire just before tea, when their father 
came in and took his seatin the great arm-chair, 
waiting for the tea bell to ring. 

Anna and George both came te him, and want- 
ed him to have a play. 

** Well, what shall we play?” said their father, 

** Let us play lion and old man,”’ said Anna. 





class in college come together, and sit very quiet 
and still while the professor gives them a lecture 
in Philosophy, and explains something to them 
which they did not understand before ; and then 
he asks them questions, to see if they remember 
what he has told them.” 

So Anna and George brought their crickets, 
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and said, | to make their passage leisurely, had found much | and sat down before their father, and listened 
at do they ‘ to amuse them on their travels, and at last reach- | yery gravely while he lectured them as follows :— 
Regent” ed their winter quarters safely. Theyhadspent| «The subject of this lecture, young gentle- 
the cold months very agreeably, and were now men, ” 
ready to set about their summer work again. “IT am not a young gentleman,” said Anna. 
e8, APRIL. | Frank and George, of course, did not hear them «No, but we play that youare,” said George. 
By degrees, the sun, which had now become | S®Y all this; but they heard a great chirping, and “The subject of my lecture,” continued their 
ake, much more powerful, melted away the snow, | Frank felt almost certain that some of these) father, is the fire.” 


the weather became milder, and April took the | birds were the very same whose motions he Here George and Anna both looked at the 
place of cold, blustering, chilly March. The Watched the last spring. Bes.de the robins, they | bright fire which was burning in the fireplace. 
farmers began to plough up the ground, prepar- | 8&W occasionally black-birds and sparrows; but} —“ When a fire like that is burning,” continued 
atory to planting. Mr. Milton’s family enjoyed | they had not yet arrived in very great numbers, | their father, ‘there is a kind of hot, smoky air 
very much the return of spring. The morning | though Frank thought it was high time they | produced, which is not good to breathe. It 
dawned brightly; the sun shone out powerfully ; | Were all about their nests, as he was very sure | would strangle us.” 

the air was soft and sweet as summer; the win- | the winter was all over. He was obliged, how-| « What do you mean by strangl?” asked 
dows were thrown open, and the children sallied , €V€?, to change his opinion, for when school was | George. He was a small boy, and he did not 
forth. Frank soon ran himself into a great heat, done, and they set out on their return home, | understand language very well. 

and returned to the house, begging his mother | they found the sky, which was so clear in the ‘* Why, it would produce a kind of choking, 
to get out his summer clothes. He was sure it |™orning, had become clouded over; the wind | stifling feeling, and make us catch our breath 
never was such a hot morning before, and never | W28 chilly and raw. They were glad to button | and cough; and at last, if we could not get any 
would be cold again. He thought it must be | "P their jackets, and run along pretty briskly | other air to breathe, we should sink down and 
really unhealthy, and he was sure it was too bad | tO keep themselves warm, and before they reach-| die; so that, if there was a tight room made, 
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with a brick floor, and a fire was made upon the 
floor, and people were shut up in the room, it 
would in a short time kill them.” 

“The smoke would kill them?” said George. 

“It would not be altogether the smoke. Smoke 
is what we can see rising up froma fire; but 
there is something else, “called a gas, or rather 
there are several kinds of gas, which come from 
a fire; and these gases and the smoke together 
are what would strangle us if we should breathe 
them. Now, it follows from this, that if we wish 
to have a fire in a room, we must have some way 
for the smoke and the gases to go off, or we shall 
be choked and strangled by them. 

‘‘ The way we contrive to let them off is by a 
chimney. The chimney has an opening through 
it from the top to the bottom. This opening is 
ealled a flue. The smoke and the gases can go 
up this flue. It must be built of something that 
will not burn, or else the-sparks- might set it on 
fire. They commonly build it of bricks. Some- 
times the farmers, in the new settlements, can- 


not get bricks very conveniently, and so they |- 


build their chimneys of great stones; but this 
makes a very rough-looking fire-place. They 
make the hearth of great, flat stones, too.” 

*©O, I should like to see one,” said Anna. 

**] have seen them,” said her father. ‘Sav- 
ages have no chimneys.” 

** What are savages?” said George: 

‘‘They are wild men, that live, in some parts 
of the world, in the woods, in little huts, which 
they make of branches of trees or-ofparks. They 
build their fires in the middle of the hut, and let 
the smoke go out of a hole in the roof overhead. 


» There must always be some passage ; for there 
“fg no such thing as having a fire without its pro- 


ducing smoke and gases, which it would be bad 
to breathe.” 

“Does a lamp make gases,” asked: George, 
‘when it is burning?” 

‘* Yes,” replied his father; ‘but a lamp is 
such a small fire, that the gases float away, and 
mingle with the air of the room.” 

*O father,” said Anna, “is a lamp a fire?” 

*¢ Yes,” said her father, “it is a little fire of 


- ei.” 


‘‘T never knew that,” said George. 

** You never heard it called a fire, perhaps, but 
you knew that it was-of-the same nature. But 
now my lecture i is over, and I must ask the class 
some questions.” 

Their father was then going to ask the chil- 
dren’some questions; but, just as he was going 
to begin, the tea came in, and the bell rang,*and 
so they all gave up playing HIE yr and. went 
and took their seats at table. 

George and Anna-who had heen quite inter- 
ested in their lecture, observed at one¢é that’ the 
tea-pot was smoking, and they said there ought 
to be a chimney for that smoke to go up in. 

‘©O, that is not smoke,’*. said: their father ; 
“that is something very different.! p 

“* What is it?” said Anna. _ 

“It is vapor. Vapor is very different from 
smoke,”’ said her father. ; 

** How is it different?” «< 

‘‘ Why, vapor is made _up of very fine parti- 
cles of water, and it does not strangle us to 
breathe them. But smoke is made up of fine 
particles of coal, or something like coal. If you 
hold the blade of a knife in the vapor from the 
tea-pot, you will find that a spot upon it will be- 
come covered with water; but things held long 
in the smoke, like the hooks and the crane over 
the kitchen fire, become black and sooty. Soot 
is formed of particles of smoke collected upon 
the iron, or upon the back of the chimney. So 
that there is a very great difference between 
smoke and vapor, though they look somewhat 
alike. There isan obvious difference, too, even 
in the appearance, if we notice carefully. Va- 
poris grayish white. Smoke is blue. Vapor, 
after it rises a little way, melts away, and disap- 





into a room, it spreads all over it, and remains 
in the air until it gradually goes off out the doors 
or windows, or up the chimney.” 

After tea, Anna and George begged their 
mother to put the tea-pot down upon the floor a 
minute or two, and let them hold their heads 
over it, and see if they could breathe the vapor. 
Their father told them they must not hold their 
heads near, for it might be hot enough to scald 
them. He was, in fact, rather unwilling to let 
them try that experiment at all, for fear of some 
danger. At length, however, he concluded to 
let them try cautiously, taking care that they did 
not put their heads very near. They found that 
the vapor did not strangle them at all, nor make 
their eyes tingle, like smoke. So they were sat- 
isfied that it was a very different thing; though 
their father teld them that vapor was often 
mingled with smdke, from the fire, and came out 
with it, at the top of the’ chimney. 


[Cousin Lucy's Stories. 
—_— 
i Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ORPHAN WILLIE, 


_ Tae Wanperinc MinstreL.—Chap. III. 


Bright rose the sun the next morning, and as 
his cheerful beams poured iito Willie’s small bed 
chamber, he awoke, and falling upon his knees, 
commended hinueelf and his future fortunes, to 
that “ Father of the fatherless,” who he was 
sure could ‘and would take the care of them. 
Strengthened and cheered by this consciousness, 
he gathered together the few clothes he could 
call his own, and packing them into his trunk he 
prepared to také his leave of all that on earth 
was dear to him—his home and his native 
village. 

His mother’s ill os which was a protracted 


ty left her by her husband, and Willie was left 
at her death in utter destitution. But a distant 


charge of the orphan, and provide for him till he 
could support himeelf. This relation resided in 
Boston—and to this distant, and to Willie, 
strange city, was he to proceed on the morrow. 

Completing his preparations, Willie determin- 
ed to spend the last day that was left him, in vis- 
iting the places familiar to his eye and dear to 
his heart, as associated with his own happiest 
hours, and his mother’s. presence. 

The garden, the orchard, the green meadow, 
the winding path by the river side, the hill in the 
distance, the forest that skirted the village, all 
were in turn to be visited ; for each had its pecu- 
liar association with the dear departed. Taking 
with him a small basket of provisions, which a 
kind neighbor had prepared for him, he started 
with very mingled sensations, upon the melan- 
choly, yet grateful task. How was it that 
nature looked that day so lovely to him? How 
was it that his eyes and his heart had never been 
so open to the surpassing loveliness of the scenes 
around him, as they then appeared to be? As 
these thoughts passed through his mind, his 
memory seemed to answer them in the words of 
a song he had once‘heard sung. 

“ Parting sunders many a ti 
All unfelt before, — . 
What a beauty clothes these scenes 
Never yet they wore ! 
Trees ne’er sprung so full and fair ; 
Never breathed so soft an air! 
Earth ne’er offered to the sky 
Such a minstrelsy !” 

The sun was sinking in the west as seated up- 
on the brow of a green hill, he gazed for the last 
time upon the village of * Sweet-Waters,” as it 
reposed beneath him. Embalming its quiet and 
rural beauties in his memory, as sacred memen- 
tos of early and happy days, never to be eradi- 
cated and never forgotten, he hastened down, 
for there was one spot, the dearest and the last, 
yet to receive a parting tear. 





pears entirely; but smoke remains. If it gets 
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one, had completely exhausted the little proper- |: 


relative of the may had kindly, offered to take | 


sine cores 
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slept beneath him ! And his father near her—how | 
What repose so deep as death! and yet . 


silent ! 
what repose so expressive, and so eloquent! 
Eloquent in its very mystery—but still more 
eloquent in its profound and spiritual teachings ! 


Murmuring a prayer, the orphan boy arose, © | 


but before he left the grave, his voice broke the 
stillness, and as a requiem to his mother’s mem- 
ory, he sung that touching song of Wolfe’s, 
which she had early taught him. 


“If I had thought thou could’st have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou could’st mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had past, 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou should’st smile no more! 

And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain! 

But when I speak—thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left ’st unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet mother, thou art dead! 

“Tf thou would’st stay e’en as thou art, 

. .: All cold, and all serene— 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been! 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own! 

But there I lay thee in thy grave— 
And I am now alone! 


I do not think where’er thou art 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I perhaps may soothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee ; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light, ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore!” 

[To be Continued. } 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 

This is an age of Books. The worldis full of 
Books. All havetheirBooks. There are Books 
for Parents, and Books for children; (and a 
great many more Books for children than there 
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‘used to be, for which they ought to be very 


thankful.) The school teacher ‘has his Books, 
and the scholar his Books. The man of the 
world has his Books, to. teach him about the 
world. The man of pleasure has his Books; 
and the woman of pleasure has her Books; and 
they read to amuse themselves. 
his Books of Law; the Doctor has his Books of 
Medicine ; and the Minister has his Books, to 
give him knowledge, that he may teach the peo- 
ple how to live and die. And God, likewise has 
his Books. First, he has the Book of Nature, in 
which we may read his greatness, his wisdom, his 
power and his goodness. When we look up to 
the sky, and see the sun, moon, and stars, which 
he has made ; and turn our eyes down again to 
this great world, the work of his hands; we read 
his greatness and his power. When we hear his 
awful voice in the thunder, we read his majesty. 
When we look abroad upon the beautiful trees ; 
upon the beasts, birds, and fishes; but most of 
all, upon ourselves; we read his Wisdom, and 





He knelt at his mother’s grave—how still she 


zelaim, ‘*O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 





The lawyer has - 
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In‘wisdom hast thou made them all.” When we 
look abroad upon the green grassy meadows, 
upon the fields waving with grain, and the trees 
hanging down with fruit; and all these, to sup- 
ply the wants of man and beast, there we read 
his goodness, and say, ‘‘ Whoso is wise, and will 
observe these things; even they shall uuderstand 
the loving-kindness of the Lord.” 

God has also his Book of Providence; and 
often he would speak to us in this Book, if we 
would hear. When he sends his rain, to water 
the earth, and causes his sun to shine, to make 
the seed grow, to give food for man, we may 
read his goodness. Every pain we feel, is a 
warning voice from his Book of Providence. It 
tells us that we are sinners, and must die. But, 
when he lays us low on a bed of sickness, or cuts 
down one by our side by the stroke of death, we 
read in staring capitals, our own mortality. 
This is the lesson: ‘* You must pre! Prepare 
TO MEET THY Gop!” 

God has another Book, a copy of which he 
has given to every person; and he writes in it 
every day, every thing which that person does, 
with a kind of ink that can never be blotted out; 
though it cannot always be seen; sometimes, the 
writing disappears for a long time, and then it 
suddenly shines out, all at once, in glaring capi- 
tals. This is the Book of Memory. . 

God has, likewise, the Book of Conscience. 
And this book, he has also given to every man, 
woman, and child, in the world. Yes, and he 
has fastened it upon them, with its leaves wide 
open, so that they cannot help reading it. This 
is a wonderful book; and if it is kept nice and 
clean, it will always tell us whether what we are 
going to do is right or wrong. But, this book 
often gets dreadfully blotted and dirtied. so that 
the letters cannot be seen. Then it will not tell 
its story. We hope, therefore, the readers of 
the Companion will keep this book with the 
greatest possible care, nice and clean. Be care- 
ful that every spot is off the letters, so that they 
may speak out, and tell you what you are doing. 

God has, also, the Book of Truth, which, if 
we study, understand and obey it while we are 
young, will make us wise unto salvation. This 
is a blessed good book ; and a very curious old 
book, too. It contains things easy and things 
hard; things simple and things wonderful; things 
new and things old. A good man, who lived 
many years ago, said this Book was his delight; 
and he used to lie awake in the night and think 
about what he read in it; and he said it was 
sweeter to his taste than honey and the honey 
comb. He wrote a beautiful song about this 
Book, with one hundred and seventy-six verses. 
But, God has yet another Book, more precious 
still. Itis a Book full of names. Would you 
not, dear reader, love to have your name writ- 
ten in God’s Book? Moses speaks about this 
Book. He prayed that, if God would not for- 
give the sins of his people, he would blot him 
out of his book. But God said, ** Whosoever 
hath sinned, him will I blot out of my Book.” 
This is a dreadful saying. Have you sinned, 
dear young reader? And will God blot you out 
of his book, which he has written? But God 
says, ‘* He that overcometh—lI will not blot his 
name out of the Book of Life.” This is what 
the Book is called—The Book of Life. 

One of these Books tells us of a day when all 
the world will stand before God, and the Books 
be opened. The Book of Nature will be open- 
ed, to show to all the world that they might have 
learned the power and goodness of God; the 
Book of Providence, to show that they have been 
warned to prepare to die; and the Book of 
Truth, to show that they might have known the 
way of Life and salvation. The Book of Mem- 
ory, also, will be opened, and there every one 
will see written in letters of blazing light, every 
thing he has ever done, and it will stare him in 
the face, and he canuot hide his eyes from it, 
nor blot out the letters for ever. And, the Book 
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of Conscience will then be opened, and all the 
spots will be removed from it, so that the letters 
will be clear and bright, and every one will see 
by it whether his actions have been right or 
wrong. But, another Book will be opened, 
which is the Book of Life. All who have repent- 
ed of their sins, and believed in Jesus Christ in 
this life, will find their names written in the 
Book of Life, and God will give them a place in 
the Holy City; and he will sprinkle over the 
pages of the Book of Memory and the Book of 
Conscience, with the blood of Jesus, so that they 
can look upon them without pain; but they 
whose names are not found written in the Book 
of Life will.be cast.into the lake of fire. N. 


a nS! 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST.-=No. 5. 

Did any of my young friends, ever know chil- 
dren so disobedient and bad that their parents 
did not know what to do with them? I have 
known many such, and have often thought that if 
they trained them up in the*way in which they 
should go, they would have less trouble. .Some 
parents who have vile children send them tosea, 
hoping thereby to sober them, ‘and make them 
more steady: ‘They do not know, that when 
they send them off to become sailors, what wick- 
ed companions they almost always find, and how 
much worse they generally become themslves. 
Or, if they know the evil influence to'which they 
will be exposed, they hope that their children will 
not be made worse by it; but they are always 
inistaken to their sorrow, in the end; and such 
parents had better keep their children at home, 
and by a proper training* and by seeking the 
blessing of God, upon their efforts, they may be 
certain of a better result. 

Oftentimes children, too, become dissatisfied 
with their homes. They feel uneasy under re- 
straint, and think that no others are so hardly 
dealt with as themselves ; and young boys often 
form a purpose of running away and going to sea. 
Now let me say to them that it would be:much 
better for their good, to remain at home... Sev- 
eral years ago became acquainted with a young 
lad who suffered much by such folly. He was 
not over fifteen I should think, and was the son 
of respectable parents. His mother was a pro- 
fessing Christian, and I trust often remembered 
her Willigm, for such was his name, before a 
prayer hearing God. He attended the Sabbath 
School, as well as that of the week day, and 
ought to have been contented in his situation, 
and grateful to his parents for their care of him. 

But he was not. He wished for something 
different from what he had. He wished to goto 
sea; and his parents at length consented and found 
him a berth on board a vessel bound for the Pa- 
cific Ocean.. He was absent a long time, at first 
sailing in a trading vessel, afterwardsin a whale 
ship; and when he arrived in port on his return, 
he found himself entirely destitute. He had, in 
various ways used up his wages, and had no 
decent clothing to visit his friends, and moreover 
had no money with which to buy some, nor even 
to pay his passage in the stage in order to get 
home. But his entire loss of time and perfect 
destitution, were by no means the only evils he 
experienced by his voyage. He had become 
quite abandoned. He disregarded the Sabbath, 
treated with scorn everything serious, and was 
most grossly profane. He exceeded every one 
on board ship in blaspheming the name of his 
Maker; and it seemed that it would have been 
well had he never been born. 

What do you, young friends think he did, 
poor and wicked as he was? - He ought like the 
prodigal in Scripture, to have returned to his fa- 
ther, confessed his unworthiness, and sought his 
forgiveness and favor; but he did not. He was 
too proud. He engaged directly on board an- 
other whale ship, and sailed on another cruize. 

What afterward became of him I never heard, 
but from his progress in sin, fear that he contin- 





be declaréd. 
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ued to grow worse, aud became entirely repro- 
bate, unless God, in answer to a mother’s prayers, 
interposed and saved him from ruin. 


A Teacuer. 
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If religious truth is brought before the child, 


‘with a proper regard to his capacity and to his 


previous knowledge, and if it is brought before 
him with a design that he. shall really under- 
stand and feel it, it will make a strong impres- 
sion. In fact the time most favorable for mak- 
ing a strong religious impression on the human 
heart, is when the principles of Christianity are 
first announced, provided that it is done in such 
a manner as to be really an announcement to 
the intellect and heart, and not merely to the ear. 
The following case, which we have good author- 
ity for saying occurred exactly as it is here de- 
scribed, illustrates this, and shows what we mean, 
by attempting really to reach the mind of a 
child and not merely his ear, in giving early re- 
ligious instructions. 

, Little Samuel had just learned to talk. His 
father had said nothing to him about his obliga- 
tions to any higher power than his earthly pa- 
rents,—having been waiting for him to acquire 
such maturity of mind and command of Jan- 
guage as should enable him to understand and 
to feel the existence of God, when it should first 
The time had now arrived. 

One evening, when he had gone to bed, his fa- 
ther determined to employ the few minutes which 
would intervene before he would be asleep, to 
convey to his mind his first notion of the unseen 
Jehovah. He leaned over him on his pillow, and 
the following dialogue ensued. 

*‘ Samuel,” said his father, ‘* who is here?” 

** Who is here, besides Samuel, do you mean?” 
said the child, as if he did not fully understand 
the question. 

‘¢ Yes, who is here besides Samuel.” 

‘* Papa and Mamma.” 

** Who else is here?” said his father, intending 
first to excite his attention to the question of 
persons present and absent. 

Samuel raised his head and looked around the 
room, and then said, 

‘** Mary is out,—away.” 

*¢ Yes, but who is here?” 

‘‘ Besides the room, where Samuel is?” asked 
he, looking round in vain for any other person. 

After a momentary pause, the father added in 
a serious voice ; 

‘** God is here.” 

“Heh?” The exclamation was in the tone of 
a robin ; it cannot be spelled. 

“God is here.” | 

‘**Is he?” in a tone of surprise. 

** Yes, he is here.” 

“Let me see,him;” said he, starting up from 
his pillow and looking eagerly around. 

‘*No, you can’t see him.” 

“Is ‘he out this; way?” asked he eagerly, 
pointing. : 

‘* No, you cannot see him I say.” 

‘Is he out that way?’ 

‘**No, you cannot see him any where.” 

‘Ts he out that way,”—very eagerly. 
me get up. I can see it.” 

‘‘ No,” said the father, calmly, ‘ you cannot 
see him any where. Papa cannot see him. 
Mamma cannotsee him. Nobody can see him.” 

** All body,—all folks can’t see him.” 

It was with great difficulty that he could be 
satisfied that he could not see God. He wanted 
to get up and look around, and he: gazed with 
great earnestness, into every part of the room, 
which was but feebly lighted, by a single dimly 
burning lamp. 

Presently he lay down and there was a pause. 

‘“*God can see Samuel,” said his father, 
‘‘ though you cannot see him.” : 


*¢ Let 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


a 


Heh?” 

“© Yes, he sees you. When you are naughty 
God sees you, and when you are good he sees 

ou.” 

The child did not answer. 
thought. 

‘God is all about ns,” continued his father, 
“every where. He is downstairs and up stairs, 
and out in the street and every where.” 

**Can Mary see him?” 

** No, nobody can see him.” 

He lay still for a moment, apparently thinking 
with interest and pleasure, of what he had learn- 
ed. At last he said in a subdued and gentle tone, 

‘“*T like God.” 

He probably merely meant by this that he was 
interested in the new idea thus presented to his 
mind. o 

After a little more conversation he was left 
for the night, and a few minutes afterwards, some 
one passing by his door, heard his voice. He 
was half singing, half talking himself to sleep, 

‘Pa’ can’t see him, Ma’ can’t. gee him; but 
God can see me;” repeating parts of the con- 
versation which had taken place. 

Although such a mind could of course but faint- 
ly apprrehend the sublime conception. of an in- 
visible but omnipresent Deity, the lesson had 
evidently made its Way to the understanding and 
the heart. It was not’ a mere lesson in articula- 
tion. Such a lesson must have been remember-, 
ed too.—Parent’s Magazine. 


He seemed lost in 
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EDITORIAL. 








THE CARNIVAL. 

Julius sat one day, reading a description of 
the Carnival, by a traveller who had_ recently 
witnessed its festivities. L 

‘I wish you would give us children, leave to 
do as we please, mamma,” said he. “* We would 
be the rulers, and you and papa would have to 
mind us.” 

‘* What made you think of that?” his mother 
asked. é, 

“Oh, something, I have been reading about the 
Carnival in Italy, where the servants reign and 
their masters work for them. And then it says 
that the people run about with lighted candles, 
each one trying to keep his own and to blow out 
that of his neighbor.” 

‘* What’s that?” asked Frank, starting up from 
his own book and approaching his brother— 


‘that must be fine fun indeed. Let’s try it, 
Julius.” 


Julius smiled, but went on reading without 

giving any farther answer. But some days after 

- this conversation, their mother having gone out, 
the subject was again mentioned. 

** Come, Frank,” said Julius, ** now let’s play 
Carnival. You take the short lamp andI’ll take 
the’glass one, and as for Kate, let her have her lit- 
tle night-lamp, it’s just big enough for her.” 

So saying, Julius prepared to begin the sport, 
but Frank objected. . ** Wait till after tea,”’ said 
he, “it will be dark then, and we shall have 
more fun.”.. To this suggestion all agreed, and 
as soon as tea was over, the three children has- 
tened with their lighted lamps to the parlor. In 
five minutes one would have thought that a doz- 
en wild beasts were let loose in the parlor. The 
children ran, jumped, overturned chairs, and 
scattered books about the floor. Whenever 
Kate fancied her lamp in danger, she uttered a 
loud shriek which as Frank declared, sounded 
like an Indian war whoop, and which at last 


forced him to insist that there should be no more 
playing. ‘Sister Alice will hear you,” said he, 
‘and she will be coming down upon us with a 
vengeance. You shan’t play if you scream so, 
Kate.” 

‘* Well, I won’t then,” said Kate, panting and 
holding her hand on her side, and taking advan- 
tage of the position of Julius as he now stood off 
his guard, she sprang forward, and her lips were 
within an inch of the flame, when Julius started 
and taking a great leap, jumped quite over the 
rocking chair and came down flat upon his face 
upon the floor. Frank had at that moment lost 
his own light,.and was putting an end to that of 
Kate, so the three were left in total darkness ; 
Julius covered with oil from the broken lamp, 
and Frank and Kate bringing their mirth to a 


’ | sufdden conclusion. 


«Oh, What shall I do?” cried Julius, ‘I’ve 
broken mamma’s lamp and ruined her carpet, 
andthe oil is running down under my jacket as 
fast as it can—call Sally, Kate, and tell her to 
come and help me out-of this scrape. I guess 
you won’t ¢atch me in a frolic again in a hurry. 

Sally came, and began washing the carpet 
and picking up the bits of glass; and while she 
‘washed, she fretted and muttered, declaring that 


}she ‘** never saw ‘such children in her life, no, 
~ | never.” 


|: Juliug, forgetful of. his own condition, stood 


sighing with a sad face, while Kate tried to re- 
store things to their places. She suddenly stop- 
ped, crying out, 

‘‘ Oh Frank, here’s your new book all over in 
the. oil; just leok ‘at it, you'll never dare touch it 
again. Oh what a shame!” 

Frank could scarcely restrain his tears,,when 
he beheld his beautiful birth-day present, literal- 
ly soaked through with oil. 

‘*T should like to know who threw it down,” 
said he in an impatienttone. ‘It was you, Miss 
Kate, I do believe.” 

“IT! cried Kate, ‘I am sure it was not. It 
was you who dragged the books off the table 
when the cloth caught by one of your buttons.” 

Frank was very sorry that there was no one 
but himself to blame, and he was about saying, 
*¢ Well, it would not have hurt it if it did lie on 
the floor awhile, if Julius hadn’t been and broken 
the lamp,”—but he perceived that his brother 
was even then biting his lips in vain efforts to 
keep back the tears which would keep coming, 


so he very wisely forebore adding to his discom-| 


fort by further complaints. 

As soon as théir ‘mother returned, Julius has- 
tened to give her an account of all that had 
passed. “Tam very sorry, mamma,” said. he, 
‘for though you never told us not to play in this 
way, I knew all the time that you would not let 
us do so if you were here. I have ruined your 
carpet and broken your pretty lamp, besides 
spoiling my vest, and poor Frank’s new book. 
It is all my fault, mamma, Kate and Frank 
would never have thought of such a thing, if I 
had not first urged them—so you won’t blame 
them in the least, will you?” 

** Well, my son,” said his mother, «“ though I 
am very sorry that yeu have spent your evening 
in this way, I must tell you that Iam glad to see 





you ready to own yourselfin the wrong, and willing 





to bear the blame rather than that Frank and 
Kate should be punished. It makes me hope 
better things for you, my dear boy.” 

“T’ll never do athing which I am not sure 
mamma will not like, if I live forever,’ exclaim- 
ed Julius warmly, as his mother left them; “ nor 
I either,”’ said Kate, ‘* never!” E. 
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A Grandmother, 


A boy, at Sheffield, who had assisted his sister in 
learning to read, expressed a wish to instruct his mother, 
and requested of the teacher some elementary book, 
which was given to him. Sometime after, he was asked 
how his mother succeeded ; he replied, with a dejected 
air, “She has not patience; but,” said he, his counte- 
nance brightening, “ my grandmother is learning.” 

[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 


———>_>————_ 
A Youth and his Parents. 


A young boy, who had been repeatedly pressed to at- 
tend a Sunday School, was at last prevailed upon. His 
mother had often occasion to complain of his conduct; 
but on his teacher’s subsequent visit to her, she inform- 
ed him, that a great change had taken place in her son, 
owing to his attendance at the Sunday School ; and not 
on him only, but throughout the whole of the family. 

The teacher inquired of the youth more particularly to 
what his motherreferred. He answered, that having oc- 
casion to commit to memory some verses in the Scrip- 
tures, whilst he was in the act of repeating them, he felt 
that he was a grievous sinner; and he saw the greatness 
of the love of the blessed Saviour. His whole heart and 
frame trembled, and his eyes filled with tears. Such 
was the account he gave of his state. This change ap- 
peared to produce the best effects on himself and his pa- 
rents also. He seemed very sincere in expressing hi 
feelings, and stating the change which had taken place. 
This is another, amongst many, of the good and blessed 
effects of reading and committing the Scriptures to 
memory. 

——@~—— 
Curiosity. 


Some English people were visiting an elegant private 
garden, at Palermo, in Sicily, and among the little orna- 
mental buildings, they came to one, upon which was 
written, “non aprite.” “Don’t open.” This prohibition 
only served to excite their curiosity, and they very un- 
civilly proceeded to disobey the hospitable owner's in- 
junction. On opening the door, a forcible jet of wa- 
ter was squirted full in their faces—a very just though 
not.severe retribution. A laudable curiosity or inquiry 
into things proper to be known is commendable—but an 


impertinent peering into that which concerns you not, is’ 


despicable and derogatory. . 


No Room. 

A little boy, on asking his mother how many gods 
there were, was answered by a younger brother, “One, 
to be sure!” “How do you know that?” “Because 
God fills every place, so there is no room for any more.” 








POETRY. 








CALL MY BROTHER BACK, 
‘ BOY. 
O call my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee; 
Where is my brother gone! 
The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam’s tract ; 
I care not now to chase its flight ; 
O call my brother back ? 
MOTHER. 
He would not hear my voice, dear child! 
He may not come to thee ; 
The face that once like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou’lt see. 
A rosy, brief, bright light of joy, 
Such unto him was given ; 
Go,—thou must play alone, my boy! 
Thy brother is in heaven, 
BOY. 
And has he left his birds and flowers ? 
And must I call in vain ? 
And through the long, long summer haurs, 
Will he not come again ? 
And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wand’rin o'er? 


O, while my brother with me playe 
Neel het bond tin erent 
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